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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek coéperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international. conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 63, 64, and 65. 


Subscription rate: twenty-five cents for one year, or 
one dollar for five years. 
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I 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Constitution of the Peace Conference at Paris 
is somewhat difficult to describe. The fact that so 
much of the actual work of the Conference takes 
place informally, and that the leading men act in 
diferent sections in different capacities, coupled with 
the somewhat indeterminate character of some of the 
“proceedings,” present especial difficulties in descrip- 
tion and appraisal. 


The General Session 


The Conference as a whole met only three times 
prior to President Wilson’s first return to America, 
in what is known as the Séance Pléniére, or General 
Session. Those three occasions were the opening ses- 
sion on January 18, the session of January 25, when 
the League of Nations was introduced, and the session 
of February 14, when the detailed plan for the League 
of Nations was laid on the table. 

At these general sessions representatives of the 
press are admitted and certain privileged spectators, 
each country having the right to invite only a very 
limited number. The place of meeting is the large 
drawing-room of the Quai d’Orsay, the French Foreign 
Office. 


The Committee of the Great Powers 


Owing to the difficulties of transacting business in 
such a large gathering and in public, the Conference 
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as a working organization is split up into a number ¢ 
Commissions. Of these the most important is whats 
popularly known as the Big Ten, or sometimes th 
Big Five, in which there are two representatives of 
each of the five Great Powers meeting to consider 
large matters of settlement. This central Commis 
sion of the Peace Conference meets in the office of the 
French Foreign Secretary, M. Pichon, which one 
reaches from the same lobby as the general council 
chamber. The President of this Commission is the 
President of the Congress as a whole, the French 
Premier, M. Clemenceau, and its members are the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State, or their substitutes, and the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of the other Powers, or their 
substitutes. It is, therefore, a meeting of those men 
upon whom the final decision will mainly rest. 

This Commission hears the claims of the minor 
peoples seeking recognition or demanding rectifications 
of frontiers, etc., and has, also, to come to agreement 
concerning the matters not yet settled in which the 
Great Powers themselves are involved. Its sessions 
are secret, but since each of the Powers brings at least 
one, and often two, technical experts in addition to 
the two delegates, and there is a secretariat also 
in attendance, there are from thirty to forty people 
present at these sessions. Consequently, what takes 
place at the sessions tends to become known in a gen- 
eral way. 


The Supreme War Council 


The next most important body, and in some respects 
overshadowing even the Big Ten, is the Supreme 
War Council under Marshal Foch. This continues to 
meet at Versailles and has to deal with the problem of 
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the armistice and the other matters having to do with 
the enemy Powers which demand immediate action. 
The relation between the War Council and the Con- 
ference of Peace is not easily defined, for on occasion 
the Committee of the Big Ten transforms itself into a 
session of the Supreme War Council, calling Marshal 
Foch in to present his report and take part in discus- 
sions. From this procedure it might seem as though 
the Military Commission, which signed the Armistice, 
isno longer a supreme council, but acts as a committee 
of the Big Ten. On purely military matters, however, 
the civil body is not likely to interfere. Where matters 
of policy are involved, affecting the political relations 
with the Central Powers, the decision would seem to 
lie with the Big Ten. 


In addition to these supreme Commissions and 
Councils, there are a number of separate commissions 
dealing with specific problems on which technical 
experts are seated in addition to the Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary. Of these the more important are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The Commission on the Formation of a League of 
Nations 

This Commission, of which President Wilson was the 
Chairman, and which produced the “Covenant,” known 
popularly as the Constitution of the League of Nations, was 
composed mainly of representatives of the Great Powers. 
Its sessions were secret and it had its own secretariat, as 
have all of the separate Commissions. In the drafting of the 
Covenant the Commission had the assistance of technical 
experts, who were present at the sessions along with the Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary. 


[7] 
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2. The Commission on the Responsibility for the Wy 





This Commission has to deal with the legal problem of the 
responsibilities for the war, and for the crimes committed 
against the law of nations in the war, especially by the enemy 
Powers. Its personnel is drawn from the specialists in inter. 
national law. 












3. The Commission on Reparation for Damages 


This Commission has been studying both the extent and 
character of the injuries caused by the war upon the Entente 
Powers and upon neutrals, and the resources of the Central 
Powers which may be applied in reparation for the injuries 
committed. It was drawn mainly from the technical experts 


This Commission deals with the demands of labor that the 
standards of the different countries shall be brought to a level 
more consistent with the general needs of the working classes, 
and has been attempting to bring into existence an organiza- 
tion for international labor legislation in the future by way of 
a sort of “Labor: Parliament” which is to meet under the 
Constitution of the League of Nations. 


5. The Commission on International Control over Ports, 
Waterways, and Railways 


This Commission deals with the large questions involved 
in the securing of free international intercourse and trade, 
particularly in the case of land-locked nations seeking access 
to the sea. It deals with problems of riverways and ports, 
and the possible international control or oversight under the 


1 The report of the Commission, including the draft convention 
creating a permanent organization for the promotion of international 
regulation of labor conditions, will be published in full in an eatly 
number of International Conciliation. 
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League, of railways essential to the free economic life of 
countries disadvantageously situated with reference to power- 


ful neighbors. 


6. Economic Drafting Commission 

An important Committee which will consider the relation 
of the larger and more permanent economic questions in the 
Treaty of Peace. Composed of men of ministerial rank. 


7. Financial Drafting Commission 

A Commission similar in scope to the Economic Drafting 
Commission, and composed of members of the same rank, to 
deal with the larger and more permanent questions of 
finance and to secure their proper settlement in the Treaty 


of Peace. 


8. Inter-Allied Supreme Economic Council 

A result of the joint inter-Allied activity in the war. This 
Council deals with the more pressing needs in the line of 
economic codperation among the Allies. 


Commissions on Territorial Problems 


In addition to the Commissions dealing with such 
general topics, there were appointed special Commis- 
sions to deal with the specific territorial problems 
which the Conference must settle. These Commis- 
sions have been more largely composed of technical 
experts, mainly geographers and historians, than of 
Plenipotentiaries, although in some instances the 
membership includes those of ministerial rank. For 
instance, there is a Commission dealing with the prob- 
lems relative to Poland—mainly boundary problems; 
a special Commission on the control of Teschen; a 
Commission dealing with Rumania and the boundary 
questions which affect the Rumanian settlement, such 
as those in the Banat, the Bulgarian-Serb frontier, etc. ; 


[9] 
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a Commission dealing with the Czecho-Slovak prob. 
lems; a Commission dealing with the Greek territorig 
claims; a Commission dealing with the questions ¢ 
Belgium and Schleswig-Holstein. This last Commis 
sion has, naturally, more than boundary problems ty 
consider, and the terms of reference differ according to 
the problems in the matter to be considered by the 
different Commissions. There is also a central (Co. 
ordinating (inter-Allied) Commission to consider the 
work of the various special Boundary Committees as 
a whole. 

Other Commissions or Committees are at work on 
various specific problems in more or less formal 
sessions, and, naturally, much of the preliminary 
negotiation takes place in more restricted groups. 


Secretariat 


The secretariat of such a complex organization is 
naturally an intricate organization in itself. Each of 
the Commissions must keep its records, and these 
different secretariats must be in touch with the general 
secretariat. They must make sure that there shall be 
an adequate record in both French and English, of the 
daily sessions—for some of these Commissions work 
two or three sessions a day, and practically all are in 
daily session, and the minutes must be available con- 
currently during the process of negotiation. Moreover, 
it is necessary that these minutes should not be 
printed, both in order that they should not receive too 
wide a distribution and also in order that the negotia- 
tions may be at all times sufficiently flexible. Conse 
quently, they are distributed among those directly 
concerned in the form of mimeographed confidentid 
memoranda. 

[10] 
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National (Propaganda) Organizations 

No account of the constitution of the Peace Con- 
ference would be complete without mention of the 
diferent national organizations which are, to some 
extent, modifications of the propaganda organizations 
of the period of the War, and which furnish the dele- 
gates and the Commissions with an unending supply 
of statements of their various claims. These national 
committees are no part of the formal organization of 
the Peace Conference, but they may be recognized by 
a Commission, or even by the Big Ten, as being the 
properly authorized representatives of their national 
claims, and to that degree come within the general 
scope of the Conference. 

In some cases individuals of sufficient distinction 
have secured recognition on a par with these national 
delegations. There are few parts of the world which 
the decisions of the Peace Conference can affect, which 
lack representation in some form or another in the 
city of Paris at the present time, and a consistent 
effort has been made by the Conference to give them a 
chance to state their demands. 


A. DELEGATIONS AND COMMISSIONS 


DELEGATIONS TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


America, United States of France 
Australia Great Britain 
Belgium Greece 
Bolivia Haiti 

Brazil Hedjaz 
Canada Italy 

China India 

Cuba Japan 
Czecho-Slovakia Liberia 


Equador New Zealand 
[11] 





Newfoundland Rumania 
Panama Serbia 

Peru Siam 
Poland South Africa 
Portugal Uruguay 


DELEGATIONS IN PARIS HAVING NO REPRESENTATIVES 
AT THE CONFERENCE 
Aland Islands Denmark 
Albania Jewish 
Armenia Montenegro 
Dalmatia Persia 
Russia 


COMMISSIONS APPOINTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


Armistice, Committee charged to impose on Germany methods 
of execution of 
Belgian Territorial Claims, Commission for the study of 
Czecho-Slovak Affairs, Commission on 
Economic Drafting Commission 
Financial Drafting Commission 
German Materials of War and Disarmament, Committee on 
Equipment to besurrendered by Germany, Committee to decide on 
Greek Territorial Claims, Commission for the study of 
Inter-Allied Military and Naval Committee: Supreme War 
Council 
International Legislation on Labor, Commission for 
League of Nations, Commission on the formation of a 
Mission to Poland, Commission on the 
Reports from Poland, Committee to deal with 
Ports, Waterways, and Railways, Commission for the interna- 
tional control of 
Sub-Committee No. 1—Questions relative to transit 
Sub-Committee No. 2—Regulation of Waterways, Ports and 
Railways 
Prinkipo, Commission on 
Reparation for Damages, Commission on 
Sub-Committee No. 1 
Sub-Committee No. 2—Study of financial capacity of enemy | 
states and methods of payment and reparation 


[12] 
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Sub-Committee No. 3—Measures of control and guaranty 
Responsibilities for the War, Commission on 

Sub-Committee No. 1—Criminal acts 

Sub-Committee No. 2—Responsibilities for the war 

Sub-Committee No. 3—Responsibilities for the violations of 


the laws of war 
Rumanian Territorial Claims, Commission for the study of 


Supreme Economic Council 
Commission for the Control of Teschen 


B. RULES OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
Representation and Procedure 


The rules of the Peace Conference, drawn up for its 
guidance by the representatives of the Foreign Offices 
most involved, are given below. These deal mainly 
with the formal matters of the general Conference, 
with the question of the right of representation at it 
on the part of the Ministers Plenipotentiary, and with 
the work of the secretariat in systematizing the general 
business of the conference. It is clear,-however, that, 
drawn up before the Conference really got to work— 
although modified in part later—they do not describe 
the actual functioning of the various organs. In fact, 
no official statement of the constitution of the Con- 
ference has been made public, which allows much more 
latitude in the actual carrying out of the negotiations 
than would be the case if the functions of each of the 
sections of the Conference were rigidly assigned 
beforehand. 


Oficial Statement of the Regulations Governing the 
Work of the Conference 

Text as published by the London Times, Monday, January 20, 1919 

I. The Conference assembled to fix the conditions 

of peace, first in the preliminaries of peace and then in 
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the definite treaty of peace, shall include the repre. 
sentatives of the belligerent Allied and associate 
Powers. The belligerent Powers with general interests 
(the United States of America, the British Empire. 
France, Italy, and Japan) shall take part in all sittings 
and commissions. The belligerent Powers with par. 
ticular interests (Belgium, Brazil, the British Domip. 
ions and India, China, Cuba, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Pana. 
ma, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, and the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic) shall take part in the sittings 
at which questions concerning them are discussed, 
The Powers in a state of diplomatic rupture with the 
enemy Powers (Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay) 
shall take part in the sittings at which questions con- 
cerning them are discussed. Neutral Powers and 
States in process of formation may be heard either 
orally or in writing when summoned by the Powers 
with general interests at sittings devoted especially 
to the examination of questions directly concerning 
them, but only so far as these questions are concerned. 

II. The Powers shall be represented by Plenipo- 
tentiary Delegates to the number of five for the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan; three for Belgium, Brazil and Serbia; 
two for China, Greece, Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Siam, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic; 
one for Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, and Panama; one for Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Uruguay. The British Dominions and 
India shall be represented as follows: Two delegates 
each for Australia, Canada, South Africa, and Indi 
(including the Native States); one delegate for New 
Zealand. Although the number of delegates may 0 
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exceed the figures above mentioned, each delegation 
has the right to avail itself of the panel system. The 
representation of the Dominions (including Newfound- 
land) and India may besides be included in the repre- 
sentation of the British Empire by the panel system. 
Montenegro shall be represented by one delegate, but 
the rules concerning the designation of this delegate 
shall not be fixed until the moment when the political 
situation of this country shall have been cleared up. 
The conditions of the representation of Russia shall 
be fixed by the Conference at the moment when the 
matters concerning Russia are examined. 

III. Each delegation of Plenipotentiaries may be 
accompanied by technical delegates properly accred- 
ited and by two stenographers. The technical dele- 
gates may be present at the sittings for the purpose of 
furnishing information which may be asked of them. 
They shall be allowed to speak for the purpose of 
giving any desired explanations. 

IV. The delegates take precedence according to 
the alphabetical order in French of the Powers. 

V. The Conference will be declared open by the 
President of the French Republic. The President of 
the Council of French Ministers will be invested tem- 
porarily with the Chairmanship. Immediately after 
this,a Committee, composed of one Plenipotentiary of 
each of the great Allied or associated Powers, shall 
proceed at once to the authentication of the creden- 
tials of all members present. 

VI. In the course of the first meeting, the Confer- 
ence will proceed to appoint a permanent President 
and four Vice-Presidents chosen from the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Great Powers in alphabetical order. 

[15] 
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VII. A Secretariat appointed from outside Plenj. 
potentiaries and composed of one representative of the 
United States of America, one of the British Empire, 
one of France, one of Italy, and one of Japan, will be 
submitted to the approval of the Conference by the 
President, who will be the controlling authority re. 
sponsible for its operations. This Secretariat will be 
entrusted with the task of drafting protocols of the 
meetings, of classifying the archives, of providing for 
the administrative organization of the Conference, and 
generally of ensuring the regular and punctual working 
of the services entrusted to it. The head of the 
Secretariat will have charge of, and be responsible for, 
the protocols and archives. The archives will always 
be open to the members of the Conference. 

VIII. The publicity of the proceedings shall be 
ensured by official communiqués which shall be pre- 
pared by the Secretariat for publication. In case of 
disagreement as to the drafting of these communiqués 
the matter shall be referred to the principal Plenipo- 
tentiaries or their representatives. 

IX. All documents intended for inclusion in the 
protocols must be handed in in writing by the Pleni- 
potentiaries presenting them. No document or 
proposition may be submitted save by one of the 
Plenipotentiaries or in his name. 

X. Plenipotentiaries wishing to make a proposal 
unconnected with the questions on the agenda or not 
arising from the discussion shall give notice of the 
same twenty-four hours in advance in order to facili- 
tate discussion. However, exceptions can be made to 
this rule in the case of amendments or secondary 
questions, but not in the case of substantive pro- 
posals. 

[16] 
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XI. Petitions, memoranda, observations, or docu- 
ments forwarded to the Conference by any person 
other than Plenipotentiaries must be received and 
classified by the Secretariat. Such of these communi- 
cations as are of political interest will be briefly 
summarized in a list to be distributed to all the Pleni- 
potentiaries. This list will be kept up to date as 
analogous communications are received. All such 
documents will be deposited in the archives. 

XII. The discussion of the questions to be decided 
will comprise a first and a second reading. The first 
will consist of general discussion with the object of 
obtaining agreement on matters of principle. Subse- 
quently, there will be a second reading for more 
detailed examination. 

XIII. The Plenipotentiaries shall have the right, 
subject to the agreement of the Conference, to 
authorize their technical delegates to submit technical 
explanations on such points as may be deemed useful. 
If the Conference thinks it advisable, the technical 
examination of any particular question may be en- 
trusted to a committee of technical delegates, whose 
duty it will be to report and suggest solutions. 

XIV. The protocols drawn up by the Secretariat 
shall be printed and distributed in proof to the 
delegates in the shortest possible time in order to expe- 
dite the work of the Conference. The communication 
thus made in advance shall take the place of the read- 
ing of the protocols at the beginning of each meeting. 
If no alteration is proposed by the Plenipotentiaries, 
the text shall be deemed approved and be entered in 
the archives. If any alteration is proposed, its text 
shall be read by the President at the beginning of the 


[17] 
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following meeting. In any case, the protocol must 
read out in full at the request of any Plenipotentiay, 

XV. A committee shall be formed for drafting the 
resolutions adopted. This committee shall concen 
itself only with questions which have been decided 
Its sole duty shall be to draw up the text of the ded. 
sions adopted and to present it for the approval of the 
Conference. It shall be composed of five members not 
forming part of the Plenipotentiary Delegates, and 
composed of one representative of the United State 
of America, one of the British Empire, one of France. 
one of Italy, and one of Japan. 
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IT 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


The first General Session of the Peace Conference 
met at the Quai d’Orsay, on the 18th of January, and 
after the initial speech by President Poincaré in 
which, speaking in the name of France, he formally 
convoked the Conference, President Wilson nominated 
Premier Clemenceau as President of the Conference. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Baron Sonnino seconded the 
nomination. 

M. Clemenceau wasted little time in getting down 
to business, and after a few words of appreciation 
stated that the rules of procedure of the Conference 
would be distributed to all delegates through the 
Bureau. He then came rapidly to the program imme- 
diately before the Conference, and announced that the 
questions on the order of the day were, first: respon- 
sibility of the authors of the war; second: penalties 
for crimes committed during the war; third: inter- 
national legislation in regard to labor. 

The Powers were invited to send in memoranda with 
regard to any question or claim affecting any of them 
in particular. These memoranda were to be addressed 
to the Secretariat of the Conference, and the implica- 
tion was already clear that Commissions would be 
brought into existence to deal with them. 

Having hurriedly stated this method of routine, the 
President then announced that the order of the day 
for the next sitting would begin with the question of 


[19] 
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the Society of Nations and declared the Session closed, 
with a final request that all questions and expressions 
of opinion should be addressed to the Bureau. 

The inaugural speech of President Poincaré, the 
nomination of Clemenceau as president of the Cop. 
ference, and M. Clemenceau’s opening address to the 
Peace Conference will be found on pages 21-32, 


The Session of January 25 was devoted to the ques 
tion of the introduction of the League of Nations by 


President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and M. Léon 
Bourgeois, the latter, as the Chairman of the French 
Commission on this subject, speaking for France, 

The Conference accepted the proposals for the crea- 
tion of the League of Nations in a three-fold resolution 
and appointed a Committee representative of the 
associated governments to work out the details of the 
Constitution and functions of the League. 

The speeches delivered at this session by President 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, Signor Orlando and M. 
Bourgeois, the conclusion of the debate and the 
resolution adopted on the League of Nations will be 
found on pages 32-42. 


The third General Session was held on February 14, 
and was called to receive the report of the Commission 
on the League of Nations, of which President Wilson 
was Chairman. President Wilson’s speech was 
delivered on this occasion, as in other instances, 
extemporaneously, excepting for the reading of the 
text of the Covenant. There was also a short speech 
by Lord Robert Cecil in explanation of some points, 





and a more lengthy speech by the Chairman of the | 


French section of the Commission, M. Léon Bourgeois. 
[20] 
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After these introductory speeches the President, 
M. Clemenceau, declared the document laid on the 
table of the Conference, and the meeting adjourned 
—not, however, without an inquiry from one member 
as to whether it would be placed before the Conference 
again for discussion at a later date, to which the 
President replied in the affirmative. 

Meanwhile, the need of proceeding to the peace 
settlement itself upon lines commonly understood 
tends to make what was presented as a tentative 
document more and more like a final statement to 
which subsequent settlements must be adjusted. On 
the other hand, it is of great value to the special 
Commissions to have this constitution at hand in 
order to test up their work by it; and, reciprocally, it 
is of value to the proposed League of Nations itself 
that the Constitution should be presented in outline, 
and yet left subject to possible modification while being 
tested up by the subsequent practical business of 
negotiation. 

The text of the original draft of the Covenant, as 
well as the speeches delivered at this session by the 
members of the Commission on the League of Nations, 
were printed in International Conciliation, March, 
1919, Special Bulletin. 


I, OPENING SESSION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
JANUARY 18, I9I9 
Reprinted from the London Times, January 20, 1919 


President Poincaré’s inaugural speech: 
Gentlemen—France greets and welcomes you and thanks you 
for having unanimously chosen as the seat of your labors the city 
which, for over four years, the enemy has made his principal 
military objective and which the valor of the Allied armies has 
victoriously defended against unceasingly renewed offensives. 
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Allow me to see in your decision the homage of all the natiogs| 
that you represent towards a country which, still more than any| 
others, has endured the sufferings of war, of whichentire provinces 
transformed into vast battlefields, have been systematically 
wasted by the invader, and which has paid the heaviest tribute) 
death. 

France has borne these enormous sacrifices without having 
incurred the slightest responsibility for the frightful cataclysm 
which has overwhelmed the universe, and at the moment when 
this cycle of horror is ending, all the Powers whose delegates ar 
assembled here may acquit themselves of any share in the crim 
which has resulted in so unprecedented a disaster. What gives 
you authority to establish a peace of justice is the fact that none 
of the peoples of whom you are the delegates has had any part in 
injustice. Humanity can place confidence in you because you ar 
not among those who have outraged the rights of humanity. 

There is no need of further information or for special inquiries 
into the origin of the drama which has just shaken the world. 
The truth, bathed in blood, has already escaped from the Imperial | 
archives. The premeditated character of the trap is today clearly 
proved. Inthe hope of conquering, first, the hegemony of Europe 
and next the mastery of the world, the Central Empires, bound | 
together by a secret plot, found the most abominable pretexts | 
for trying to crush Serbia and force their way to the East. At | 
the same time they disowned the most solemn undertakings in 
order to crush Belgium and force their way into the heart of 
France. These are the two unforgetable outrages which opened h 
the way to aggression. The combined efforts of Great Britain, ” 




















; ; : dor 
France, and Russia broke themselves against that mad arrogance. | nal 
If, after long vicissitudes, those who wished to reign by the | the 


sword have perished by the sword, they have but themselves to | 
blame; they have been destroyed by their own blindness. What 7 
could be more significant than the shameful bargains they be 
attempted to offer to Great Britain and France at the end of oo 
July, 1914, when to Great Britain they suggested: “Allow us to th 
attack France on land and we will not enter the Channel”; and 
when they instructed their Ambassador to say to France: “We 
will only accept a declaration of neutrality on your part if you Ur 
surrender to us Briey, Toul, and Verdun”? It is in the light of ih 
these memories, gentlemen, that all the conclusions you will have 
to draw from the war will take shape. 
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Your nations entered the war successively, but came, one and 
all, to the help of threatened right. Like Germany, Great 
Britain and France had guarantied the independence of Belgium. 
Germany sought to crush Belgium. Great Britain and France 
both swore to save her. Thus, fromthe very beginning of hos- 
tilities, came into conflict the two ideas which for fifty months were 
to struggle for the dominion of the world—the idea of sovereign 
force, which accepts neither control nor check, and the idea of 
justice, which depends on the sword only to prevent or repress 
the abuse of strength. 

Faithfully supported by her Dominions and Colonies, Great 
Britain decided that she could not remain aloof from a struggle 
in which the fate of every country was involved. She has made, 
and her Dominions and Colonies have made with her, prodigious 
eforts to prevent the war from ending in the triumph of the 
spirit of conquest and the destruction of right. 

Japan, in her turn, only decided to take up arms out of loyalty 
to Great Britain, her great Ally, and from the consciousness of 
the danger in which both Asia and Europe would have stood, 
for the hegemony of which the Germanic Empires had dreamt. 

Italy, who from the first had refused to lend a helping hand to, 
German ambition, rose against an age-long foe only to answer the 
call of oppressed populations and to destroy at the cost of her 
blood the artificial political combination which took no account 
of human liberty. 

Rumania resolved to fight only to realize that national unity 
which was opposed by the same powers of arbitrary force. Aban- 
doned, betrayed, and strangled, she had to submit to an abomi- 
nable treaty, the revision of which you will exact. Greece, whom 
the enemy for many months tried to turn from her traditions and 
destinies, raised an army only to escape attempts at domination, of 
which she felt the growing threat. Portugal, China, and Siam 
abandoned neutrality only to escape the strangling pressure of 
the Central Powers. Thus it was the extent of German ambitions 
that brought so many peoples, great and small, to form a league 
against the same adversary. 

And what shall I say of the solemn resolution taken by the 
United States in the spring of 1917 under the auspices of their 
illustrious President, Mr. Wilson, whom I am happy to greet here 
in the name of grateful France, and, if you will allow me to say 
80, gentlemen, in the name of all the nations represented in this 
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room? What shall I say of the many other American Power 
which either declared themselves against Germany—Brazi), 
Cuba, Panama, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, Honduras—or 
least broke off diplomatic relations—Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Uruguay? From north to south the New World rose with indig. 
nation when it saw the empires of Central Europe, after having 
let loose the war without provocation and without excuse, cany 
it on with fire, pillage, and massacre of inoffensive beings? 

The intervention of the United States was something more, 
something greater, than a great political and military event: it 
was a supreme judgment passed at the bar of history by the lolty 
conscience of a free people and their Chief Magistrate on the 
enormous responsibilities incurred in the frightful conflict which 
was lacerating humanity. It was not only to protect themselves 
from the audacious aims of German megalomania that the United 
States equipped fleets and created immense armies, but also, and 
above all, to defend an ideal of liberty over which they saw the 
huge shadow of the Imperial Eagle encroaching farther every 
day. America, the daughter of Europe, crossed the ocean to wrest 
her mother from the humiliation of thraldom and to save civilin- 
tion. The American people wished to put an end to the greatest 
scandal that has ever sullied the annals of mankind. 

Autocratic governments, having prepared in the secrecy of 
the Chancelleries and the General Staff a map program of univer- 
sal domination, at the time fixed by their genius for intrigue let 
loose their packs and sounded the horns for the chase, ordering 
science at the very time when it was beginning to abolish dis 
tances, bring men closer, and make life sweeter, to leave the 
bright sky towards which it was soaring and to place itself sub- 
missively at the service of violence, lowering the religious idea to 
the extent of making God the complacent auxiliary of their pas 
sions and the accomplice of their crimes; in short, counting as 
naught the traditions and wills of peoples, the lives of citizens, 
the honor of women, and all those principles of public and private 
morality which we for our part have endeavored to keep unaltered 
through the war and which neither nations nor individuals can 
repudiate or disregard with impunity. 

While the conflict was gradually extending over the entire 
surface of the earth the clanking of chains was heard here and 
there, and captive nationalities from the depths of their age-long 
gaols cried out to us for help. Yet more, they escaped to come to 
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our aid. Poland came to life again and sent us troops. The 
Czecho-Slovaks won their right to independence in Siberia, in 
France, and in Italy. The Jugo-Slavs, the Armenians, the 
Syrians and Lebanese, the Arabs, all the oppressed peoples, all 
the victims, long helpless or resigned, of great historic deeds of 
injustice, all the martyrs of the past, all the outraged consciences, 
all the strangled liberties revived at the clash of our arms, and 
turned towards us, as their natural defenders. Thus the war 
gradually attained the fullness of its first significance, and became, 
in the fullest sense of the term, a crusade of humanity for Right; 
and if anything can console us in part at least, for the losses we 
have suffered, it is assuredly the thought that our victory is also 
the victory of Right. 

This victory is complete, for the enemy only asked for the 
armistice to escape from an irretrievable military disaster. In the 
interest of justice and peace it now rests with you to reap from 
this victory its full fruits in order to carry out this immense task. 
You have decided to admit, at first, only the Allied or associated 
Powers, and, in so far as their interests are involved in the de- 
bates, the nations which remained neutral. You have thought 
that the terms of peace ought to be settled among ourselves 
before they are communicated to those against whom we have 
together fought the good fight. The solidarity which has united 
us during the war and has enabled us to win military success 
ought to remain unimpaired during the negotiations for, and 
after the signing of, the Treaty. 

It is not only governments, but free peoples, who are repre- 
sented here. Through the test of danger they have learned to 
know and help one another. They want their intimacy of yester- 
day to assure the peace of tomorrow. Vainly would our enemies 
seek to divide us. If they have not yet renounced their customary 
manceuvres, they will soon find that they are meeting today, as 
during the hostilities, a homogeneous block which nothing will be 
able to disintegrate. Even before the armistice you placed that 
necessary unity under the standard of the lofty moral and political 
truths of which President Wilson has nobly made himself the 
interpreter. 

And in the light of those truths you intend to accomplish your 
mission. You will, therefore, seek nothing but justice, “justice 
that has no favorites,” justice in territorial problems, justice in 
financial problems, justice in economic problems. But justice 
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is not inert, it does not submit to injustice. What it demands 
first, when it has been violated, are restitution and reparation {or 
the peoples and individuals who have been despoiled or mal. 
treated. In formulating this lawful claim, it obeys neither hatreg 
nor an instinctive or thoughtless desire for reprisals. It pursues 
a twofold object—to render to each his due, and not to encourage 
crime through leaving it unpunished. What justice also demands, 
inspired by the same feeling, is the punishment of the guilty and 
effective guaranties against an active return of the spirit by 
which they were tempted; and it is logical to demand that these 
guaranties should be given, above all, to the nations that have 
been, and might again be most exposed to aggressions or threats, 
to those who have many times stood in danger of being sub- 
merged by the periodic tide of the same invasions. 

What justice banishes is the dream of conquest and im. 
perialism, contempt for national will, the arbitrary exchange of 
provinces between states as though peoples were but articles of 
furniture or pawns ina game. The time is no more when diplo- 
matists could meet to redraw with authority the map of the 
empires on the corner of a table. If you are to remake the map 
of the world it is in the name of the peoples, and on condition that 
you shall faithfully interpret their thoughts, and respect the right 
of nations, small and great, to dispose of themselves, and to 
reconcile it with the right, equally sacred, of ethnical and religious 
minorities—a formidable task, which science and history, your 
two advisers, will contribute to illumine and facilitate. 

You will naturally strive to secure the material and moral 
means of subsistence for all those peoples who are constituted or 
reconstituted into states; for those who wish to unite themselves 
to their neighbors; for those who divide themselves into 
separate units; for those who reorganize themselves according 
to their regained traditions; and, lastly, for all those whose 
freedom you have already sanctioned or are about to sanction. 
You will not call them into existence only to sentence them to 
death immediately. You would like your work in this, as in all 
other matters, to be fruitful and lasting. 

While thus introducing into the world as much harmony as 
possible, you will, in conformity with the fourteenth of the 
propositions unanimously adopted by the Great Allied Powers, 
establish a general League of Nations, which will be a supreme 
guaranty against any fresh assaults upon the right of peoples. 
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You do not intend this International Association to be directed 
against anybody in future. It will not of set purpose shut out 
anybody, but, having been organized by the nations that have 
sacrificed themselves in defense of Right, it will receive from 
them its statutes and fundamental rules. It will lay down condi- 
tions to which its present or future adherents will submit, and, 
as it is to have for its essential aim to prevent, as far as possible, 
the renewal of wars, it will, above all, seek to gain respect for the 
peace which you will have established, and will find it the less 
difficult to maintain in proportion as this peace will in itself imply 
greater realities of justice and safer guaranties of stability. 

By establishing this new order of things you will meet the 
aspiration of humanity, which, after the frightful convulsions of 
these bloodstained years, ardently wishes to feel itself protected 
by a union of free peoples against the ever-possible revivals of 
primitive savagery. An immortal glory will attach to the names 
of the nations and the men who have desired to coéperate in this 
grand work in faith and brotherhood, and who have taken pains 
to eliminate from the future peace causes of disturbance and 
instability. 

This very day forty-eight years ago, on January 18, 1871, the 
German Empire was proclaimed by an army of invasion in the 
Chateau at Versailles. It was consecrated by the theft of two 
French provinces; it was thus vitiated from its origin and by the 
fault of the founders; born in injustice, it has ended in oppro- 
brium. You are assembled in order to repair the evil that it has 
done and to prevent a recurrence of it. You hold in your hands 
the future of the world. I leave you, gentlemen, to your grave 
deliberations, and I declare the Conference of Paris open. 


Nomination of M. Georges Clemenceau as President 
of the Conference 


President Wilson: 


I have the great honor to propose as definitive president of this 
conference the French Premier, M. Clemenceau. I shall doubt- 
less do so in conformity with usage. I should do it even if it were 
only a question of paying homage to the French Republic, but I 
do it also because I desire, and you certainly desire with me, to 
pay homage to the man himself. France, as it is, would alone 
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deserve this honor, but we are today in her capital, and it is here 
that this great Conference has met. France, by her sufferings and 
sacrifices during the war, deserves a special tribute. Moreover, 
Paris is her ancient and splendid capital, where more than once 
these great assemblages, on which the fate of the world has 
depended, have met. 

I am happy to think that the meeting which is beginning 
crowns the series of these meetings. This Conference may be 
considered in some respects as the final crowning of the diplomatic 
history of the world up to this day, for never have so many nations 
been represented at the same time to solve problems which in s 
high a degree interest the whole world. Moreover, this meeting 
signifies for us the end of this terrible war, which threatened to 
destroy civilization and the world itself. It is a delightful sensa- 
tion for us to feel that we are meeting at a moment when this 
terrible menace has ceased to exist. 

But it is not only to France, it is to the man who is her great 
servant that we wish to pay homage and to do honor. We have 
learned, since we have had relations with him, and since he has 
been at the head of the French Government, to admire the power 
of his direction and the force and good sense of his actions. But, 
more than this, those who know him, those who have worked in 
close connection with him, have acquired for him a real affection. 
Those who, like ourselves, have seen him work in these recent 
times know how much he is united with us, and with what ardor 
he is working for that which we ourselves desire. For we all 
desire the same thing. We desire before all to lift from the 
shoulders of humanity the frightful weight which is pressing 
on them, so that humanity, released from this weight, may at 
last return joyfully to work. Thus, gentlemen, it is not only to 
the Premier of the French Republic, it is to M. Clemenceau that 
I propose you should give the presidency of this assemblage. 


Mr. Lloyd George: 


Gentlemen, it is not only a pleasure for me, but a real privilege, 
to support in the name of the British Empire the motion which 
has been proposed by President Wilson. I shall do it for the 
reasons which the President has just expressed with so much elo- 
quence. It is homage to a man that we wish to pay before all. 
When I was at school M. Clemenceau was already one of the 
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moving forces in French politics. Already his renown had spread 
far. And, were it not for this memory of my childhood, I should 
be tempted to believe the legend which is commonly spread 
abroad of the eternal youth of M. Clemenceau. In all the con- 
ferences at which we have been present the most alert, the most 
vigorous, in a word, the youngest man, was always M. Clemen- 
ceau. By the freshness of his mind and his indefatigable energy he 
displayed his youth at every moment. He is indeed “the grand 
young man” of France. But nothing will give us greater pleasure 
than to see him take the place which we propose that he should 
accept. No one is better qualified for that place. We have often 
had discussions together. We have often been in agreement and 
sometimes we have disagreed, and in that case we have always 
been in the habit of expressing our opinions with all the force and 
vigor which belong to two Celts like ourselves. 

I believe that in the debates of this Conference there will at 
first inevitably be delays, but I guaranty from my knowledge of 
M. Clemenceau that there will be no time wasted. That is 
indispensable. The world is thirsting for peace. Millions of men 
are waiting to return to their normal life, and they will not for- 
give us too long delays. I am sure that M. Clemenceau will not 
allow useless delays to occur. He is one of the greatest living 
orators, but he knows that the finest eloquence is that which gets 
things done and that the worst is that which delays them. Another 
reason for congratulating him on occupying the place which we 
are about to give him is his indomitable courage, of which he has 
given proof in days of difficulty. In these days his energy and 
presence of mind have done more than al! the acts of us others to 
ensure victory. There is no man of whom one can say that he has 
contributed more to surmount those terrible difficulties which 
were so close to the final triumph. He represents the admirable 
energy, courage and resource of his great people, and that is why 
I desire to add my voice to that of President Wilson and to ask 
for his election to the presidency of the Peace Conference. 


Baron Sonnino: 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the Italian Delegation, I associate 
myself cordially with the proposal of President Wilson, supported 
by Mr. Lloyd George, and I ask you to give the presidency of the 
Peace Conference to M. Clemenceau. I am happy to be able in 
there circumstances to testify to my good will and admiration 
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for France and for the eminent statesman who is at the head of 
her Government. 


ven 
M. Clemenceau was then elected president of | . 
the Conference unanimously. — 
idez 
Opening address of M. Clemenceau: 
Gentlemen, you would not understand it if, after listening to .? 
the words of the two eminent men who have just spoken, I were onl 
to keep silent. I cannot elude the necessity of expressing my We 
lively gratitude, my deep gratitude, both to the illustrioys refl 
President Wilson and to the Prime Minister of Great Britain, as = 
well as to Baron Sonnino, for the words which they have uttered, bet 
In the past, in the days of my youth—long ago now, as Mr. Lloyd z 
George has reminded me—when I traveled over America and id 
England, I used always to hear the French blamed for that excess = 
of politeness which led them beyond the boundaries of the truth, of ' 
Listening to the American statesman and the British statesman, . 
I asked myself whether in Paris they had not acquired our national 4 
vice of flattering urbanity. Vs 
It is necessary, gentlemen, to point out that my election is "7 | 
due necessarily to lofty international tradition, and to the time- i 
honored courtesy shown toward the country which has the honor ps 
to welcome the Peace Conference in its capital. The proofs of on 
“friendship”—as they will allow me to call it—of President Wilson Bem 
and Mr. Lloyd George touched me profoundly, because in these ii 
proofs may be seen a new force for all three of us which will enable Th; 
us, with the help of this entire Conference, to carry through the Let 
arduous task entrusted to us. I draw new confidence from it for head 
the success of our efforts. oni 
President Wilson has good authority for his remark that we | 
have here for the first time a collection of delegates from all the foll 
civilized peoples of the earth. The greater the sanguinary catas- we 
trophe which devastated and ruined one of the richest regions of the 
France, the more ample and more splendid should be the repara- lab 
tion—not merely the reparation for material acts, the ordinary 
reparation, if I may venture to say so, which is due to us—but the ion 
nobler and loftier reparation we are going to try to secure, so that a 
the peoples may at last escape from this fatal embrace, which, 7 
heaping up ruins and sorrows, terrorizes the populations and pre- oer 
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vents them from devoting themselves freely to their work for fear 
of the enemies who may spring up at any moment. It is a great 
and noble ambition that has come to us all. We must hope that 
success will crown our efforts. This can only be if we have our 
jdeas clear-cut and well defined. 

I said in the Chamber of Deputies some days ago, and I make 
a point of repeating the statement here, that success is possible 
only if we remain firmly united. We have come here as friends. 
We must pass through that door as brothers. That is the first 
reflection which I am anxious to express to you. Everything 
must be subordinated to the necessity for a closer and closer union 
between the peoples which have taken part in this great war. The 
Society of Nations has its being here, it has its being in you. It is 
for you to make it live, and for that there is no sacrifice to which 
we are not ready to consent. I do not doubt that as you are all 
of this disposition we shall arrive at this result, but only on condi- 
tion that we exercise impartial pressure on ourselves to reconcile 
what in appearance may be opposing interests in the higher view 
of a greater, happier, and better humanity. That, gentlemen, is 
what I had to say to you. 

I am touched beyond a!l expression by the proof of confidence 
and regard which you have been kind enough to give me. The 
program of the Conference, the aim marked out by President 
Wilson, is no longer merely peace for the territories, great and 
small, with which we are directly concerned; it is no longer 
merely a peace for the continents, it is peace for the peoples. 
This program speaks for itself; there is nothing to be added to it. 
Let us try, gentlemen, to do our work speedily and well. I am 
handing to the Bureau the rules of procedure of the Conference, 
and these will be distributed to you all. 

I come now to the order of the day. The first question is as 
follows: “The responsibility of the authors of the war.” The 
second is thus expressed: “Penalties for crimes committed during 
the war.” The third is: “International legislation in regard to 
labor.” 

, The Powers whose interests are only in part involved are also 
invited to send in memoranda in regard to matters of all kinds— 
territorial, financial, or economic—which affect them particu- 
larly. These memoranda should be addressed to the general 
secretariat of the Conference. This system is somewhat novel. 
Our desire in asking you to proceed thus is to save time. All the 
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nations represented here are free to present their claims, Yo, 
will kindly send in these memoranda as speedily as possible, as 
we shall then get on with the work which we shall submit for your 
consideration. You can deal with the third question from the 
standpoint of the organization of labor. 

It isa very vast field. But we beg of you to begin by examining 
the question as to the responsibility of the authors of the war, 
I do not need to set forth our reasons for this. If we wish to 
establish justice in the world we can do so now, for we have won 
victory and can impose the penalties demanded by justice. We 
shall insist on the imposition of penalties on the authors of the 
abominable crimes committed during the war. Has anyone any 
question to ask in regard to this? If not, I would again remind 
you that every delegation should devote itself to the study of this 
first question, which has been made the subject of reports by 
eminent jurists, and of a report which will be sent to you entitled, 
“An Inquiry into the Criminal Responsibility of the Emperor 
William II.” The perusal of this brochure will, without doubt, 
facilitate your work. In Great Britain and in America studies on 
this point have also been published. No one having any remark 
to make, the program is adopted. 

It only remains for me to say, gentlemen, that the order of 
the day for our next sitting will begin with the question of the 
Society of Nations. Our order of the day, gentlemen, is now 
brought to an end. Before closing the sitting, I should like to 
know whether any delegate of the Powers represented has any 
question to submit to the Bureau. As we must work in complete 
agreement, it is to be desired that members of the Conference 
shall submit all the observations they consider necessary. The 
Bureau will welcome the expression of opinions of all kinds, and 
will answer all questions addressed to it. No one has anything 
further to say? The sitting is closed. 


2. SESSION OF JANUARY 25 


Reprinted from the London Times, January 27, 1919 


Speech of President Wilson: 


Mr. Chairman—I consider it a distinguished privilege to be 
permitted to open the discussion in this Conference on the League 
of Nations. We have assembled for two purposes: to make the 
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present settlements which have been rendered necessary by 
this war, and also to secure the peace of the world, not only by 
the present settlements, but by the arrangements we shall make 
at this Conference for its maintenance. The League of Nations 
seems to me to be necessary for both of these purposes. There 
are many complicated questions connected with the present set- 
tlements which perhaps cannot be successfully worked out to an 
ultimate issue by the decisions we shall arrive at here. I can 
easily conceive that many of these settlements will need subse- 
quent consideration, that many of the decisions we make shall 
need subsequent alteration in some degree; for, if I may judge by 
my own study of some of these questions, they are not susceptible 
of confident judgments at present. 

It is, therefore, necessary that we should set up some machin- 
ery by which the work of this Conference should be rendered 
complete. We have assembled here for the purpose of doing very 
much more than making the present settlements that are neces- 
sary. We are assembled under very peculiar conditions of world 
opinion. I may say, without straining the point, that we are not 
representatives of governments, but representatives of peoples. 
It will not suffice to satisfy governmental circles anywhere. It is 
necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of mankind. The 
burdens of this war have fallen in an unusual degree upon the 
whole population of the countries involved. I do not need to draw 
for you the picture of how the burden has been thrown back from 
the front upon the older men, upon the women, upon the children, 
upon the homes of the civilized world, and how the real strain of 
the war has come where the eye of government could not reach, 
but where the heart of humanity beat. We are bidden by these 
people to make a peace which will make them secure. We are 
bidden by these people to see to it that this strain does not come 
upon them again, and I venture to say that it has been possible 
for them to bear this strain because they hoped that those who 
represented them could get together after this war and make 
such another sacrifice unnecessary. 

It is a solemn obligation on our part, therefore, to make per- 
manent arrangements that justice shall be rendered and peace 
maintained. This is the central object of our meeting. Settle- 
ments may be temporary, but the action of the nations in the 
interest of peace and justice must be permanent. We can set 
up permanent processes. We may not be able to set up per- 
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manent decisions. Therefore, it seems to me that we must take, 
so far as we can, a picture of the world into our minds. 

Is it not a startling circumstance, for one thing, that the great 
discoveries of science, that the quiet studies of men in laboratories, 
that the thoughtful developments which have taken place ip 
quiet lecture-rooms, have now been turned to the destruction of 
civilization? The powers of destruction have not so much multi. 
plied as gained facility. The enemy whom we have just overcome 
had at his seats of learning some of the principal centers of scien. 
tific study and discovery, and he used them in order to make 
destruction sudden and complete; and only the watchful, con- 
tinuous coéperation of men can see to it that science, as well as 
armed men, are kept within the harness of civilization. 

In a sense, the United States is less interested in this subject 
than the other nations here assembled. With her great territory 
and her extensive sea borders, it is less likely that the United 
States should suffer from the attack of enemies than that many 
of the other nations here should suffer; and the ardor of the 
United States—for it is a very deep and genuine ardor—for the 
society of nations is not an ardor springing out of fear or appre- 
hension, but an ardor springing out of the ideals which have come 
to consciousness in this war. In coming into this war the United 
States never for a moment thought that she was intervening in 
the politics of Europe, or the politics of Asia, or the politics of 
any part of the world. Her thought was that all the world had 
now become conscious that there was a single cause which turned 
upon the issues of this war. That was the cause of justice and of 
liberty for men of every kind and place. Therefore, the United 
States would feel that her part in this war had been played in vain 
if there ensued upon it a body of European settlements. She 
would feel that she could not take part in guarantying those 
European settlements unless that guaranty involved the con- 
tinuous superintendence of the peace of the world by the asso- 
ciated nations of the world. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must concert our best judg- 
ment in order to make this League of Nations a vital thing— 
not merely a formal thing, not an occasional thing, not a thing 
sometimes called into life to meet an exigency, but always func- 
tioning in watchful attendance upon the interests of the nations, 
and that its continuity should be a vital continuity; that it should 
have functions that are continuing functions, and that do not 
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permit an intermission of its watchfulness and of its labor; that it 
should be the eye of the nations to keep watch upon the common 
interest, an eye that did not slumber, an eye that was everywhere 
watchful and attentive. 

And if we do not make it vital, what shall we do? We shall 
disappoint the expectations of the peoples. This is what their 
thought centers upon. I have had the very delightful experience 
of visiting several nations since I came to this side of the water, 
and every time the voice of the body of the people reached me 
through any representative, at the front of the plea stood the 
hope for the League of Nations. Gentlemen, the select classes of 
mankind are no longer the governors of mankind. The fortunes of 
mankind are now in the hands of the plain people of the whole 
world. Satisfy them, and you have not only justified their con- 
fidence, but established peace. Fail to satisfy them, and no 
arrangement that you can make will either set up or steady the 
peace of the world. 

You can imagine, gentlemen, I dare say, the sentiments and 
the purpose with which representatives of the United States sup- 
port this great project for a League of Nations. We regard it as 
the keystone of the whole program which expressed our purposes 
and ideals in this war and which the associated nations accepted 
as the basis of the settlement. If we return to the United States 
without having made every effort in our power to realize this 
program, we should return to meet the merited scorn of our 
fellow-citizens. For they are a body that constitutes a great 
democracy. They expect their leaders to speak their thoughts 
and no private purpose of their own. They expect their repre- 
sentatives to be their servants. We have no choice but to obey 
their mandate. But it is with the greatest enthusiasm and plea- 
sure that we accept that mandate; and because this is the keystone 
of the whole fabric, we have pledged our every purpose to it, as 
we have to every item of the fabric. We would not dare abate a 
single item of the program which constitutes our instruction. We 
would not dare compromise upon any matter as the champion of 
this thing—this peace of the world, this attitude of justice, this 
principle that we are the masters of no people, but are here to see 
that every people in the world shall choose its own masters and 
govern its own destinies, not as we wish but as it wishes. We are 
here to see, in short, that the very foundations of this war are 
swept away. 
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Those foundations were the private choice of small coteries of 
civil rulers and military staffs. Those foundations were the 
aggression of great powers upon small. Those foundations wer 
the holding together of empires of unwilling subjects by the dures 
of arms. Those foundations were the power of small bodies of 
men to work their will and use mankind as pawns in a game. And 
nothing less than the emancipation of the world from these things 
will accomplish peace. You can see that the representatives of 
the United Statesare, therefore, never put to the embarrassmentof 
choosinga way of expediency, because they have laid down for them 
the unalterable lines of principle. And, thank God, those lines 
have been acceptedasthelinesof settlement by all the high-minded 
men who have had to dowith the beginnings of this great business, 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when it is known, as I feel confident 
it will be known, that we have adopted the principle of the League 
of Nations and mean to work out that principle in effective action, 
we shall by that single thing have lifted a great part of the load 
of anxiety from the hearts of men everywhere. We stand ina 
peculiar case. As I go about the streets here I see everywhere the 
American uniform. Those men came into the war after we had 
uttered our purposes. They came as crusaders, not merely to win 
a war, but to win a cause; and I am responsible to them, for it fell 
to me to formulate the purposes for which I asked them to fight, 
and I, like them, must be a crusader for these things, whatever it 
costs and whatever it may be necessary to do, in honor, to accom- 
plish the object for which they fought. 

I have been glad to find from day to day that there is no ques- 
tion of our standing alone in this matter, for there are champions 
of this cause upon every hand. I am merely avowing this in order 
that you may understand why, perhaps, it fell to us, who are 
disengaged from the politics of this great continent and of the 
Orient, to suggest that this was the keystone of the arch, and why 
it occurred to the generous mind of our President to call upon me 
to open this debate. It is not because we alone represent this idea, 
but because it is our privilege to associate ourselves with you in 
representing it. 

I have only tried in what I have said to give you the fountains 
of the enthusiasm which is within us for this thing, for those 
fountains spring, it seems to me, from all the ancient wrongs and 
sympathies of mankind, and the very pulse of the world seems to 
beat to the surface in this enterprise. 
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Speech of Mr. Lloyd George: 


M. Clemenceau, I rise to second this resolution. After the 
noble speech of the American President I feel that no observations 
are needed in order to commend this resolution to the Conference, 
and I should not have intervened at all had it not been that I 
wished to state how emphatically the people of the British 
Empire are behind this proposal. And if the national leaders 
have not been able during the last five years to devote as much 
time as they would like to its advocacy, it is because their time 
and their energies have been absorbed in the exigencies of a 
terrible struggle. 

Had I the slightest doubt in my own mind as to the wisdom 
of this scheme it would have vanished before the irresistible appeal 
made to me by the spectacle I witnessed last Sunday. I visited a 
region which but a few years ago was one of the fairest in an 
exceptionally fair land. I found it a ruin and a desolation. | 
drove for hours through a country which did not appear like the 
habitation of living men and women and children, but like the 
excavation of a buried province—shattered, torn, rent. I went to 
one city where I witnessed a scene of devastation that no indem- 
nity can ever repair—one of the beautiful things of the world dis- 
figured and defaced beyond repair. And one of the cruelest 
features, to my mind, was what I could see had happened: that 
Frenchmen, who leved their land almost beyond any nation, in 
order to establish the justice of their cause, had to assist a cruel 
enemy in demolishing their own homes, and I felt these are the 
results, only part of the results. Had I been there months ago I 
would have witnessed something that I dare not describe. But I 
saw acres of graves of the fallen. And these were the results of 
the only method, the only organized method, the only organized 
method that civilized nations have ever attempted or established 
to settle disputes amongst each other. And my feeling was: 
surely it is time, surely it is time that a saner plan for settling 
disputes between peoples should be established than this organ- 
ized savagery. 

I do not know whether this will succeed. But if we attempt 
it the attempt will be a success, and for that reason I second the 
proposal. 
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Speech of Signor Orlando: 


I wish to express my fervent adhesion to the great Principles 
which we are asked to consecrate, and I think that by doing this 
we shall only fulfil the most solemn obligation we have undertaken 
towards our people. We asked them to make immense efforts, 
and the counterpart of the responsibility we took was for them 
sacrifices, unnamed sufferings, death. 

We are only doing our duty by keeping our sacred promise, 
We must therefore bring into this a full consent of mind and, if 
I may so, purity of soul. 

No people is more ready to accept in its entirety the principles 
laid down by President Wilson in his speech than the Italian 
people. It is with no feeling of vanity that I shall now recall the 
great juridical tradition of the Italian people. The principle of 
law is not only a principle of protection and of justice against 
violence, it is the form guarantied by the state of what is the vital 
principle to humanity, social coéperation, solidarity between 
men. The plan which will now be laid before us must give us not 
only guaranties against future wars, but must secure codperation 
between the nations. This is a great historical day. Today the 
right of peoples is born. It is only just that it should be born in 
this generous country of France which has fought so well by her 

genius and by her blood to ensure the triumph of the rights of 
man, and this is a happy omen for the beginning of these debates. 


Speech of M. Léon Bourgeois :! 


I express my gratitude to the President of the Republic who 
has appointed me to speak on this great occasion. Was it be- 
cause of his memory of the part I took in The Hague Conference? 
Whatever the reason, half of the honor now given to me must 
go to those of my colleagues present who were at The Hague 
with me. 

The strong expression used by President Wilson that we are 
not only the representatives of governments, but representatives 
of peoples, is something we must reflect upon. What do the free 
peoples of the world wish for? They wish that the terrible 
experience of the last four and a half years should never be 
renewed; they wish for the thing so deeply desired by all the 
victims of this war, all those who died for freedom and the right, 

3 Reprinted with corrections from Current History, March, 1919. 
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the men who died fighting not only for their country but as true 
crusaders for the liberty of the world. 

The striking picture drawn by Mr. Lloyd George of what he 
saw in one of the devastated parts of France is only one instance 
of a great fact. The devastating effect of an international con- 
flict cannot now be limited to the place near where the conflict 
started. There is now no possibility of limiting any conflict of this 
sort. It cannot happen anywhere without putting the whole 
world in mortal danger. The whole world is interdependent eco- 
nomically, morally, and intellectually. 

Another reason makes it impossible for us to face a renewal 
of such a war. It is the great progress and the great future pro- 
gress of science, which—against its object, which is all for the 
benefit of mankind—will be used as it has been used, if we do 
not find some way out of the difficulty, for purposes of wholesale 
destruction. 

By thinking of what has been done during this war we can 
imagine what will happen if another war takes place in another 
forty or fifty years. We have the right to say that the problem 
before our consciences—how to assure the future of our own 
country and the future of our common motherland, the world, 
while making superior its interest—is the problem of general 
peace. 

We can remember the scruples which at The Hague were felt, 
even by the representatives of the most free and most peaceful 
countries, wnen they said that they were obliged to limit the 
stipulations to what would preserve the honor and the vital in- 
terests of their respective countries. 

At present the vital interest of all countries is for a universal 
peace based upon the prevalence of right, and the rights of all 
our countries separately are dependent upon it. How can we 
make a reality of what was thought to be a dream of yesterday? 
How is it that practical statesmen are now around the table with 
this common thought that will certainly be expressed by your 
unanimous votes on what we thought only yesterday to be 
Utopia? 

If we look backward to the history of the last thirty years, and 
especially, if I am permitted to refer to it again, The Hague Con- 
ference, we can see that, in spite of the disappointment we have 
suffered, such meetings as that of The Hague Conference had 
results. Such a dangerous conflict as that between France and 
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Germany at the time of the Casablanca incident could be solye 
by a decision respecting the honor of both countries by a process 
of arbitration. 

Why was it not possible to apply the same proceeding to the 
terrible conflict which has caused the world so much suffering? 
There are two causes for it, one of which you will deal with 
presently. It is because the map of the world did not show a state 
of things in conformity with the principles of right. It was impos. 
sible for Frenchmen not to remember that some of their ol 
countrymen were under foreign rule. It was impossible for Italy 
to forget that some of the fair provinces of Italy were not yet 
members of their own Mother Country; and there were many 
other questions I need not mention now. 

How can you organize international peace by suppressing a 
just claim for unredeemed countries and populations? This 
cannot be done. But after you have arrived at a settlement in 
conformity with the principles of right and the wishes of the 
populations themselves, then you will have a firm basis to build 
up what The Hague Conference was unable to establish. 

The second difference between that time and the present time 
is that you will be able to sit and establish a system of sanctions, 
At The Hague it was impossible because of the division between 
the nations there, and that division showed already the same 
classification which had been shown in this war. The same group 
of nations was then adhering to every proposal against peaceful 
settlement, which we had seen since destroying the peace and the 
happiness of the whole world. At present we are in a position not 
only to lay down principles, but also to establish a system of 
penalties. 

By this you will be able to do a lasting work, and you will be 
able to enter with a serene mind into the temple of peace. In 
the name of the Government of the Republic it is my duty 
to say that we are ready to attempt and to lend our earnest will 
to everything that can bring us, as far as possible, on the road 
which has been pointed out by President Wilson's speech. You 
will see what measures have to be taken, but you can be certain 
that it is with a deep and sincere fervor that the whole of France 
will join in the efforts. 

President Wilson said that this question is in the heart of all 
mankind. Well, [it isso. He also said that the League of Nations 
must be the ever watching eye which shall protect mankind 
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against the danger. Well, that is what we tried to do years ago 
before we were in a position to do so. At The Hague we felt the 
pulse of mankind beating feebly, but now we are sure] that united 
mankind is born, and we greet its birth. 


Conclusion of the Debate: 


Mr. Hughes: 
I assume that we shall have an opportunity to discuss the 
scheme when it is finished. 


M. Clemenceau: 
Without any question. 


M. Lou then spoke in French. Translation as fol- 


lows: 

In the name of the Chinese Government, I desire to adhere 
whole-heartedly to the resolution put before this Conference. 
China has always been faithful to her obligations, and is deeply 
interested in the maintenance of the peace of the world. She 
associates herself entirely with the lofty ideals embodied in the 
resolution, which is that of creating an international system of 
codperation which will ensure the accomplishment of the obliga- 
tions and will give safeguards against war. It is my duty to give 
an assurance to this Conference that the Chinese Republic will 
always be happy to consult with the other states in the estab- 
lishment of a League which will give all the nations, either small 
or great, an effective guaranty of their integrity, of their political 
sovereignty, and of their economic independence, founded upon 
the noble basis of impartial justice. 


M. Dmowski, speaking in French, translation as fol- 
lows: 

I wish to express our deep gratitude for this great initiation, 
and I am speaking for a nation which has suffered very much in 
the past, and hopes that such sufferings will be the last ones, and 
that what has not been destroyed during the past centuries and 
during the present war shall now be preserved for future gener- 
ations, 

I am now speaking for a country where the danger is greater 
than elsewhere, and where the danger is permanent, because war 
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has not come to an end yet in Poland, because danger and fighting | 
continue there on three different sides. If institutions can be 
established giving the world guaranties of a general and perma. 
nent peace, the danger to which Poland is now exposed would not 
exist. I am speaking in the name of Poland and for the existence 
of those for which the League of Nations is most needed. 


Resolution adopted on the League of Nations: THE 


The Conference, having considered the proposals 
for the creation of a League of Nations, resolves that: 


(a) It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement, 
which the Associated Nations are now met to establish, that a 
League of Nations be created to promote international coépera- 
tion to ensure the fulfilment of accepted international obligations, The 
and to provide safeguards against war. the 251 
(6) This League should be treated as an integral part of the Comm 
general treaty of peace, and should be open to every civilized ofa Le 


nation which can be relied on to promote its objects. The 
(c) The members of the League should periodically meet in ‘Th 
international conference, and should have a permanent organi- _—_creatio 
zation and secretariat to carry on the business of the League in “r 
the intervals between the Conference. whic 
The Conference therefore appoints a Committee Leag 
representative of the Associated Governments to Obl 
work out the details of the constitution and functions “ 
of the League. gene 
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III 
THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


I. TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The Preliminary Peace Conference at the plenary session of 
the 25th January, 1919 (Protocol No. 2) decided to nominate a 
Commission to work out in detail the Constitution and functions 
of a League of Nations. 

The terms of reference of this Commission were as follows: 


“The Conference, having considered the proposals for the 
creation of a League of Nations, resolved that— 

“1, It isessential to the maintenance of the world settlement, 
which the Associated Nations are now met to establish, that a 
League of Nations be created to promote international co- 
operation, to ensure the fulfilment of accepted international 
obligations and to provide safeguards against war. 

“2. This League should be treated as an integral part of the 
general Treaty of Peace, and should be open to every civilized 
nation which can be relied on to promote its objects. 

“3. The members of the League should periodically meet in 
international conference, and should have a permanent organ- 
ization and secretariat to carry on the business of the League 
in the intervals between the conferences. 


“The Conference therefore appoints a Committee representative 
of the Associated Governments to work out the details of the 
constitution and functions of the League.” 

This Commission was to be composed of fifteen members, i. e. 
two members representing each of the Great Powers (United 
States of America, British Empire, France, Italy and Japan), and 
five members to represent all the Powers with special interests. 
At a meeting of these latter Powers on the 27th January, 1919, 
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Belgium, Brazil, China, Portugal and Serbia were chosen to 
designate one representative each. (See Annex 6 of Protocol 
No. 2.) 

2. CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission was therefore originally composed as follows: 


For the United States of America: 
The President of the United States of America. 
Honorable Edward M. House. 
For the British Empire: 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P. 
Lieutenant-General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.C., Minister 
of Defence of the Union of South Africa. 
For France: 
Mr. Leon Bourgeois, former President of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Larnaude, Dean of the Faculty of Law of Paris. 
For Italy: 
Mr. Orlando, President of the Council. 
Mr. Scialoja, Senator of the Kingdom. 
For Japan: 
Baron Makino, former Minister for Foreign Affairs, Member 
of the Diplomatic Council. 
Viscount Chinda, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of H. 1. M. the Emperor of Japan at London. 
For Belgium: 
Mr. Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Minister of 
State. 
For Brazil: 
Mr. Epitacio Pessoa, Senator, former Minister of Justice. 
For China: 
Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of China at Washington. 
For Portugal: 
Mr. Jayme Batalha-Reis, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Portugal at Petrograd. 
(44] 
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For Serbia: 

Mr. Vesnitch, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 

tentiary of H. M. the King of Serbia at Paris. 

A request of four other Powers—Greece, Poland, Rumania 
and the Czecho-Slovak Republic—to be represented on the Com- 
mission was referred by the Conference to the Commission for 
consideration. Upon the recommendation of the Commission the 
four following members took their seats on February 6th: 


For Greece: 
Mr. Eleftherios Veniselos, President of the Council of Ministers. 


For Poland: 
Mr. Roman Dmowski, President of the Polish National 
Committee. 


For Rumania: 
Mr. Diamandy, Rumanian Minister Plenipotentiary. 


For the Czecho-Slovak Republic: 
Mr. Charles Kramar, President of the Council of Ministers. 


3. FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


Between the date of its appointment and the 14th February, 
the Commission met ten times. As a result of these meetings 
the following draft Covenant of the League of Nations was 
adopted, and read as a preliminary report by the Chairman at a 
plenary session of the Conference on the latter date. (Protocol 
No. 3): 


[The draft Covenant of the League of Nations was published 
in International Conciliation, March, 1919, Special Bulletin, and is 
therefore not reproduced here.] 


4. SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


The draft Covenant of the 14th February, was made public in 
order that discussion of its terms might be provoked. A great 
deal of constructive criticism followed upon its publication. 
Further suggestions resulted from hearings of representatives of 
thirteen neutral states before a Committee of the Commission on 
the 20th and 21st March. 
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These various recommendations were taken under adyige. 
ment by the Commission which held meetings on the 22nd, 24th, 
and 26th March, and on the roth and 11th April. At the meeting 
of the roth April, a delegation representing the International 
Council of Women and the Suffragist Conference of the Allied 
countries and the United States were received by the Com. 
mission. 

5. FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


At the meetings of the roth and r1ith April the Commission 
agreed definitively on the following text of the Covenant to be 
presented to the Conference: 


COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[As Adopted at the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference, 
at Paris, April 28, 1919] 


In order to promote international coéperation and to achieve 
international peace and security by the acceptance of obliga- 
tions not to resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and 
honorable relations between nations, by the firm establishment of 
the understandings of international law as the actual rule of con- 
duct among governments, and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings 
of organized peoples with one another, the High Contracting 
Parties agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE I 


The original Members of the League of Nations shall be those 
of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this Covenant 
and also such of those other States named in the Annex as shall 
accede without reservation to this Covenant. Such accession 
shall be effected by a Declaration deposited with the Secretariat 
within two months of the coming into force of the Covenant. 
Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members of the 
League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annex, may become a Member of the League if 
its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided 
that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to 
observe its international obligations, and shall accept such regula- 
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tions as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its mili- 
tary and naval forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice of its 
intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that all 
its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its with- 


drawal. 
ARTICLE II 


The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a Council, 
with a permanent Secretariat. 


ARTICLE III 


The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Members 
of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to 
time as occasion may require at the Seat of the League, or at 
such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each member of the League shall 
have one vote, and may have not more than three Representatives. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Council shall consist of Representatives of the United 
States of America, of the British Empire, of France, of Italy, and 
of Japan, together with Representatives of four other Members of 
the League. These four Members of the League shall be selected 
by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the 
appointment of the Representatives of the four Members of the 
League first selected by the Assembly, Representatives of 
shall be members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Coun- 
cil may name additional Members of the League whose Repre- 
sentatives shall always be members of the Council; the Council 
with like approval may increase the number of Members of the 
League to be selected by the Assembly for representation on the 
Council. 
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The Council shall meet from time to time, as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at theSeat of the League, of 
at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 

Any Member ot the League not represented on the Council 
shall be invited to senda Representative to sit as a member at any 
meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests of that Member of the League, 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League rep- 
resented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have not 
more than one Representative. 


ARTICLE V 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant, 
or by the terms of this treaty, decisions at any meeting of the 
Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all 
the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of 
the Council, including the appointment of Committees to investi- 
gate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by 
the Council and may be decided by a majority of the Members of 
the League represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of 
the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE VI 


The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat of 
the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary General 
and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary General shall be the person named in the 
Annex; thereafter the Secretary General shall be appointed by 
the Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

The secretaries and the staff of the Secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the 
Council. 

The Secretary General shall act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the Assembly and of the Council. 
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The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the members 
of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the ex- 
penses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the League 
shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the League, including 
the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 

Representatives of the Members of the League and officials of 
the League when engaged on the business of the League shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League or 
its officials or by Representatives attending its meetings shall be 


inviolable. 
ARTICLE VIII 


The Members of the League recognize that the maintenance 
of a peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and action of the several governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at 
least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Gov- 
ernments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be ex- 
ceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those Members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of 
war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and 
frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their mili- 
tary and naval programmes, and the condition of such of their in- 
dustries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 
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ARTICLE IX 
A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles I and VII 
and on military and naval questions generally. 


ARTICLE X 
The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserm 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and exig. 
ing political independence of all Members of the League. In cg 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 


aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


ARTICLE XI 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise the 
Secretary General shall on the request of any Member of the 
League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly [fundamental?] right of 
each Member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting 
international relations which threatens to disturb international 
peace or the good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends. 


ARTICLE XII 

The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the 
Council. 

In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the 
Council shall be made within six months after the submission of 
the dispute. 


ARTICLE XIII 
The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute 
shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for 
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submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily set- 
tled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject matter to 
arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question 
of international law, as to the existence of any fact which if 
established would constitute a breach of any international obli- 
gation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach, are declared to be among those which are 
generally suitable for submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitra- 
tion to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in 
full good faith any award that may be rendered and that they 
will not resort to war against a Member of the League which 
complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out 
such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should be 
taken to give effect thereto. 


ARTICLE XIV 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the 
League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an international character 
which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give 
an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly. 


ARTiCLE XV 

If there should arise between Members of the League any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration as above, the Members of the League agree that they will 
submit the matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may 
effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the Secretary General, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate 
to the Secretary General, as promptly as possible, statements of 
their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council 
may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 
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The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dis 
pute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made 
public giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute 
and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may deem 
appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unanj. 
mously or by a majority vote shall make and publish a report 
containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recom. 
mendations which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto, 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council may 
make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its 
conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, 
and is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no recommen- 
dation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dis- 
pute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the 
request of either party to the dispute, provided that such request 
be made within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute 
to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly all the provisions of this 
Article and of Article XII relating to the action and powers of the 
Council shall apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, 
provided that a report made by the Assembly if concurred in by 
the Representatives of those Members of the League represented 
on the Council and of a majority of the other Members of the 
League, exclusive in each case of the Representatives of the 
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parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a report by 
the Council concurred in by all the members thereof other than 
the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants under Articles XII, XIII, or XV, it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war against all other 
Members of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any 
other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
tothe several Governments concerned what effective military or 
naval force the Members of the League shall severally contribute 
to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mu- 
tually support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, in order to minimize the loss 
and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they 
will mutually support one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and 
that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the League 
which are coéperating to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant 
of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member of the 
League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Representa- 
tives of all the other Members of the League represented thereon. 


ARTICLE XVII 


In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League and 
a State which is not a Member of the League, or between States 
not Members of the League, the State or States not Members of 
the League shall be invited to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such 
conditions as the Council may deem just. If such invitation is 
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accepted, the provisions of Articles XII to XVI inclusive sha) 
be applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary 
by the Council. 

Upon such invitation being given the Council shall imm. 
diately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute 
and recommend such action as may seem best and most effecty 
in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligationsof mem. 
bership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and shall re. 
sort to war against a Member of the League, the provisions of Artic 
XVI shall be applicable as against the state taking such action, 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, the Council may take such measures and make such 
recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by any Member of the League, shall be forthwith 
registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be 
published by it. No such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 


ARTICLE XIX 


The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


ARTICLE XX 


The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant 
is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings imler s¢ 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any engagements 
inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a 
Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations incom 
sistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty 0 
such Member to take immediate steps to procure its release from 
such obligations. 
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ARTICLE XXI 


Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing 


the maintenance of peace. 


ARTICLE XXII 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by 
peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the prin- 
ciple that the well-being and development of such peoples form 
a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
nations who by reason of their resources, their experience or 
their geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility, 
and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandataries on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situation 
of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 
pire have reached a stage of development where their existence 
as independent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to 
the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Man- 
datary until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the Mandatary. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the Mandatary must be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance 
of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the pre- 
vention of the establishment of fortifications or military and 
naval bases and of military training of the natives for other than 
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police purposes and the defence of territory, and will also secu 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Member 
of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-west Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of thei 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the cep. 
ters of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the ter. 
tory of the Mandatary, and other circumstances, can be bet 
administered under the laws of the Mandatary as integral portions 
of its territory, subject to the safeguards above-mentioned in the 
interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatary shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed 
to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatary shall if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandataries and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates, 


ARTICLE XXIII 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the Members of the League (a) will endeavor to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women 
and children both in their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial relations extend, and for 
that purpose will establish and maintain the necessary inter- 
national organizations; (b) undertake to secure just treatment 
of the native inhabitants of territories under their control; 
(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in women and 
children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; 
(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the 
trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which the 
control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest; (¢) wil 
make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communica 
tions and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of 
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all Members of the League. In this connection, the special 
necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 1914-1918 
shall be borne in mind; (f) will endeavor to take steps in mat- 
ters of international concern for the prevention and control of 


disease. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


There shall be placed under the direction of the League all 
international bureaux already established by general treaties if 
the parties to such treaties consent. All such international 
bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest hereafter constituted shall be placed under 
the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated by 
general conventions but which are not placed under the con*rol of 
international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subject to the consent of the Council and if desired 
by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant information 
and shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or 
desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secre- 
tariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is placed 
under the direction of the League. 


ARTICLE XXV 


The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and coéperation of duly authorized voluntary 
national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the im- 
provement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitiga- 
tion of suffering throughout the world. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by 
the Members of the League whose Representatives compose the 
Council and by a majority of the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a Member of the League. 
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ANNEX TO THE COVENANT 


I. Original members of the League of Nations, 

Signatories of the Treaty of Peace. 

United States of America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Britis, 
Empire (Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand 
India), China, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Ruma. 
nia, Serbia, Siam, Uruguay. 


States Invited to Accede to the Covenant: 


Argentine Republic, Chili, Colombia, Denmark, Nether. 
lands, Norway, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Venezuela. 


2. First Secretary General of the League of Na. 
tions [Sir James Eric Drummond]. 


6. RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMISSION 

At the last meeting of the Commission, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, that in the opinion of the Commission, the President 
of the Commission should be requested by the Conference to 
invite seven Powers, including two neutrals, to name represen- 
tatives on a Committee 

A. to prepare plans for the organization of the League, 

B. to prepare plans for the establishment of the Seat of the 

League, 
C. to prepare plans and the Agenda for the first meeting of the 
Assembly. 
This Committee shall report both to the Council and to the 
Assembly.” 
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IV 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT WILSON BEFORE THE 
PLENARY SESSION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
APRIL 28, 1919 
Reprinted from The New York Times, April 29, 1919 


Mr. President: When the text of the covenant of the League of 
Nations was last laid before you I had the honor of reading the 
covenant in extenso. I will not detain you today to read the cove- 
nant as it has now been altered, but will merely take the liberty of 
explaining to you some of the alterations that have been made. 

The report of the Commission has been circulated. You your- 
selves have in hand the text of the covenant, and will no doubt 
have noticed that most of the changes that have been made are 
mere changes of phraseology, not changes of substance, and that, 
besides that, most of the changes are intended to clarify the 
document, or, rather, to make explicit what we all have assumed 
was implicit in the document as it was originally presented to you. 
But I shall take the liberty of calling your attention to the new 
features, such as they are. Some of them are considerable, the 
rest trivial. 

The first paragraph of Article I is new. In view of the insertion 
of the covenant in the Peace Treaty, specific provision as to the 
signatories of the treaty, who would become members of the 
League, and also as to neutral states to be invited to accede to the 
covenant, were obviously necessary. The paragraph also pro- 
vides for the method by which a neutral state may accede to the 
covenant. 

The third paragraph of Article I is new, providing for the with- 
drawal of any member of the League on a notice given of two 
years, 

The second paragraph of Article IV is new, providing for a 
possible increase in the Council, should other powers be added to 
the League of Nations whose present accession is not anticipated. 
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The last two paragraphs of Article IV are new, provid 
specifically for one vote for each member of the League in th 
Council, which was understood before, and providing also for one 
representative of each member of the League. 

The first paragraph of Article V is new, expressly incorporating 
the provision as to the unanimity of voting, which was at firs 
taken for granted. 

The second paragraph of Article VI has had added to it that, 
majority of the assembly must approve the appointment of the 
Secretary General. 

The first paragraph of Article VII names Geneva as the sex 
of the League and is followed by a second paragraph which gives 
the Council power to establish the seat of the League elsewhere 
should it subsequently deem it necessary. 

The third paragraph of Article VII is new, establishing equality 
of employment of men and women, that is to say, by the League, 

The second paragraph of Article XIII is new, inasmuch asit 
undertakes to give instances of disputes which are generally suit. 
able for submission to arbitration, instances of what have latterly 
been called “justiciable” questions. 

The eighth paragraph of Article XV is new. This is the amend- 
ment regarding domestic jurisdiction, that where the Counc 
finds that a question arising out of an international dispute affects 
matters which are clearly under the domestic jurisdiction of one 
or other of the parties, it is to report to that effect and make no 
recommendation. 

The last paragraph of Article XVI is new, providing for an ex- 
pulsion from the League in certain extraordinary circumstances, 

Article X XI is new. 

The second paragraph of Article XXII inserts the words with 
regard to mandatories: “and who are willing to accept it,” thus 
explicitly introducing the principle that a mandate cannot be 
forced upon a nation unwilling to accept it. 

Article XXIII is a combination of several former Articles, and 
also contains the following: a clause providing for the just treat- 
ment of aborigines; a clause looking toward a prevention of the 
white slave traffic and the traffic in opium, and a clause looking 
toward progress in international prevention and control of disease 

Article XXV specifically mentions the Red Cross as one of the 
international organizations which are to connect their work with 
the work of the League. 
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Article XXVI permits the amendment of the covenant by a 
majority of the states composing the Assembly, instead of three- 
fourths of the states, though it does not change the requirement 
in that matter with regard to the vote in the Council. 

The second paragraph of Article X XVI is also new, and was 
added at the request of the Brazilian delegation, in order to avoid 
certain constitutional difficulties. It permits any member of the 
League to dissent from an amendment, the effect of such dissent 
being withdrawal from the League. 

And the annex is added, giving the names of the signatories of 
the treaty, who become members, and the names of the states in- 
vited to accede to the covenant. These are all the changes, I 
believe, which are of moment. 


Mr. President, I take the opportunity to move the following 
resolutions in order to carry out the provisions of the covenant. 
You will notice that the covenant provides that the first Secre- 
tary General shall be chosen by this Conference. It also provides 
that the first choice of the four member states who are to be added 
to the five great Powers on the Council is left to this Conference. 

I move, therefore, that the first Secretary General of the Coun- 
cil shall be the Honorable Sir James Eric Drummond; and, second, 
that until such time as the Assembly shall have selected the first 
four members of the League to be represented on the Council in 
accordance with Article IV of the covenant, representatives of 
Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain shall be members; and, third, 
that the Powers to be represented on the Council of the League of 
Nations are requested to name representatives who shall form a 
committee of nine to prepare plans for the organization of the 
League and for the establishment of the seat of the League, and to 
make arrangements and to prepare the agenda for the first meet- 
ing of the Assembly, this committee to report both to the Council 
and to the Assembly of the League. 

I think it not necessary to call your attention to other matters 
we have previously discussed—the capital significance of this 
covenant, the hopes which are entertained as to the effect it will 
have upon steadying the affairs of the world, and the obvious 
necessity that there should be a concert of the free nations of the 
world to maintain justice in international relations, the relations 
between peoples and between the nations of the world. 
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If Baron Makino will pardon me for introducing a matt, | 
which I absent-mindedly overlooked, it is necessary for me to pro. . 
pose the alteration of several words in the first line of Article y. | 
Let me say that in several parts of the Treaty, of which this 
covenant will form a part, certain duties are assigned to the 
Council of the League of Nations. In some instances it is pro. 
vided that the action they shall take shall be by a majority vote, 
It is therefore necessary to make the covenant conform with the 
other portions of the Treaty by adding these words. I will read 
the first line and add the words: 

“Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant, 
or by the terms of this Treaty, decisions at any meeting of the 
Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the 
members of the League represented at the meeting.” 

“Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant” 
is the present reading, and I move the addition “or by the termsof 
this Treaty.” With that addition, | move the adoption of the 
covenant. 
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